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For the Companion. 
THE ORPHAN BROTHERS. 


In a low, dark, damp cellar, Margaret Ryan 
wv dying. She had wasted away in a slow de- 
dine, and weak, and helpless, and nearly breath- 
Joss as She was, she knew that but little more re- 
mained to her of life. 

The neighbors had left her, and she was alone 
with her two children, Terence and Mikey, soon 
tobe made complete orphans by her loss. The 
litde fellows were leaning against her bed, watch- 
juz her pale face, and saying tender words to 
soothe her. She called them closer to her, and 
hying her thin, white hand, now cold with the 
dath-chill, on each young head, she said, 

“The Lord keep ye, my darlints. He took 
vere father. He’s takin’ me. May He keep ye 
llis own silf. Sure, ye’re His own childers now. 
4h, Terence my lad, ye’re the oldest. I charge 
ve wi my dying breath, by the love I bear ye, 
ase breakin’ my heart”’—Margaret’s voice failed 
her, but she wept and sobbed, and the two boys 
wpt and sobbed with her. 

After a few minutes she gathered strength and | 
wnton. ‘Terence dear, take both little Mikey’s 
hauds in yours. Now, child, I charge ye, bea 
father to- Mikey to take care of him; be a mother 
to Mikey to love him, and spake soft to him; 
yere all he has, the darlint.” 

The little hands were held tightly together, and 
tears fell fast and hot, from the young blue eyes 
ahove them unused to weep. 

“Now promise me, Terence, on the last kiss 





ence and burst into tears. ‘I do want mother | 
so!” said the poor child. | 
“I love you Mikey, my own,” said Terence, | 
these eyes will see between the two boys of my | with a breaking voice; and lifting his brother, 
lore.” nearly as large as himself, he held him on his 
The children kissed each other, and broken- | knees, and pressed him to his breast, and kissed 
hearted Mikey buried his face on Terence’s shoul- | him, rocking himself back and forth. 
de, and wept aloud. Manly Terence restrained | you don’t know how Terry loves you.” 
his grief, and laid a supporting arm around his; That was the way their mother used to hold 
brother. | Mikey, and kiss him, and speak to him, and Ter- | 
“Bless yeez, Terence!” exclaimed the dying ence, though as homesick as Mikey, remembered | 
mother. ‘‘Bless yeez that I’ve see that. Now| his promise, and tried to be ‘ta mother to him, to | 
kiss this cold hand, my darlints, and promise.” | love him, and speak soft to him.” So soon came | 
Terence kissed the hand in trembling and awe. |a breath of sweetness from this buried seed—so | 














“Darling, 


. | ened bird! 

“Let me hear it, Terence.” Rough men looked on the scene, and some 

“I promise to love Mikey, and be good to him, | spoke in a lower, quieter tone, and some kept 
mi take care of him.” silence, for they had had mothers once; had been 

“The Lord bless yeez as ye do it!” said the rocked and soothed once. Rough women passed 
nother, impressively. I'll leave no curse behind | and wiped their eyes; mayhap they had borne 
ne for a poor orphan boy, but remember, Ter-| children, and knew the heart of motherhood. 
eace, God Himself will curse ye if ye fail. But! The angels looked on and were pleased, and car- 
yell not fail,” she added, in a full, almost trium-) ried a new tale of human love to the waiting spir- 
phant tone. ‘The blessing of God be on ye!,its above. Terence soothed Mikey to a sweet 
Ye'll not fail your promise,” and Margaret Ryan slumber, then dropped a tear upon him, and lay 
lay back and spoke no more. | back to rest himself. Though lonely and sad, he 

Mikey sobbed on, his head still resting on Ter-| was peaceful. He had kept his promise. Did 
@ee’s shoulder, and Terence stood still andj not his mother know it? Was she not glad? 
thoughtful, bearing his weight of solemn care. God knew it. 

A few gasps—Terence released himself from} Long, sad, dark days and years the orphan 
Mikey. ‘‘What, mother?” No answer. The brothers spent at the almshouse, and many a time 
mother was dead. The poor boys were orphans | Terence soothed and rocked Mikey, and told him 
—tlone in this wide world—alone but for God. _| of his love as softly and tenderly as his own sweet 

The neighbors came in and buried the body of. young voice could tell it, and was satisfied with 
the poor woman, aud housed the orphans for a Mikey’s kiss and clasping, and never complained 
day or-two, and then they were given over to the that there was no one to soothe him, no one to 
grardians of the poor. They were not only pa-| care for or protect him. When food was short 
tentless, but homeless; not only orphans, but and appetites were large Mikey never wanted, 
Paupers. | and never knew that Terence went hungry for his 

Itwas a cruel fate that sent them forth so young sake. When the days were cold and the boys’ 
and tender into the chilliness and neglect of a | bare feet were half frozen, Terence warmed 
gat public almshouse. No, let us not say it.| Mikey’s in his hands. No one can tell how the 
Some seeds must lie in the cold, frozen earth | affectionate Terence missed his mother, and he 
through the long winter storms, or they will not | wanted to keep Mikey from missing her as much 
face the springtime with flowers, or sweeten the as he could. So he warmed, and cheered, and 
uth breezes with fragrance. Some birds must’ gladdened him from his own life, and was warmer, 
dwell in darkened cages to learn their richest and cheerier, and gladder himself; for loving is 


“ngs. Some hearts grow softest, kindest, tender- | better than love, and in blessing we are blest. 
Sometimes Terence felt impatient with Mikey’s 


Wice . 


tst in sorrow; some natures firmer, stronger, no- 
bler in adversity. God knoweth His own, and/ faults, (an older person might have felt so,) but 
careth well for them. His eye watched lovingly, | he was soon checked by that promise on the death- 
His hand guided carefully the little orphans on/cold hand. It seemed to touch his lips again, and 
their way to the almshouse. a chill went straight to his heart whenever he was 

Terence sat close to Mikey, smiling on him,/cross and unkind to his brother. Ah, why so 
Pointing out pleasant things, and trying to make much sacredness in the hour of death, and in its 

im happy. For a few hours after their arrival in | requirements, and warnings, and sanctions; and so 
their new home they were diverted by the novel- little in life, and its nearest and dearest claims ? 
Nes of the place, but when evening approached,! At last there came a sore trial to the orphans. 
and the shadows began to fall, they were lonely | A farmer who wanted ‘8 boy to help him with his 
and homesick. Little Mikey leaned against Ter- | work visited the almshouse, and selected Terence 
a 





A SIOUX WAR DANCE. 


| promise to his dying mother, how could he keep 
“{ promise,” he said, solemnly and in a breaking’ soon a song of rare melody from this cage-dark- | 


‘ling deep and sad. 


sickness and heart-sickness for Mikey, the farmer, 
easy-tempered man, comforted himself that if it 
was no more than that it would soon wear off; 
the boy would soon outlive it. 

Térence grew still paler and thinner, and the 
farmer grew troubled, for he had learned to love 
the little Irish orphan as his own son; and with- 
out saying anything even to his wife, he started 
for the almshouse. Were Mikey there, he would 
bring him to see Terence. . . . How can I tell 
you about the meeting of the brothers that night ! 
How pleased and happy was Mikey! How sur- 
prised, overwhelmed, overjoyed was Terence! 
| Terence held Mikey to his breast and wept, and 
Mikey laughed with delight, not seeing Terence’s 
tears. Poor, dear children! 

But it was too late to save Terence. His long- 
concealed heart-hunger, and yearning, and anx- 
jiety had brought on the decline he inherited from 
|his mother, and no joy, nor hope, nor cheering 
| now, could restore him. He failed fast, and it was 
|not many days before those who watched him saw 
|that his end had come. He seemed to know it. 
| Taking Mikey’s hands in his, as he had done at 

his dying mother’s bidding, he kissed him as before- 
time, and asked, ‘‘Mikey, have I kept my prom- 
|ise?” Mikey wept. ‘‘Have I kept the promise 
I kissed on her cold hand when dear mother 
died?” Mikey wepton. ‘Have I been a mother 
to you, darling ?” 

| “Yes, Terence, yes,” Mikey made out to an- 











as one who might suit him. Terence had little 


| 
| 


liking for the almshouse and the life he led there, | ars . ’ 

and would have been glad at almost any change, | | cane glad. I'm aute I've loved dar- 
could Mikey have made it with him; if he could | ""8- Terence closed his eyes and waited for 
not, Terence would gladly have stayed with him. | breath. ‘Now kiss me a warm kiss, Mikey, and 


But he had no choice ; he must go with the farmer, | ee 2 ae ee: Sy eee Se 
and he went. The farmer was a kind man, and} ag) 0% ‘th Mikey" i ‘ 

looked and spoke kindly, and he had a pleasant | we a * : ° 2 ea _ his cheek, the 
home among green fields and fruit-bearing or- — oo - aig 00 . , 
chards; but Terence had little joy in all these| But his love and faithfulness did their work, 
things, for his heart was left behind with Mikey. — after he was dead. The good farmer gave 
He pitied him. How Mikey would grieve! How ys “ne an Be Sopra Senge Sor ‘Tervecdy 
homesick he would be without him! And then his sake, and tried to love kim ae he hed loved Ter- 
ence. Mrs. Poase Harris Puecrs, 





A NARROW ESCAPE FROM SHARKS. 


it? How could he care for his brother when so | 
far away? Of course, he would not be to blame | 
that he did not, but he wanted to keep that prom- We were lying at anchor in the inner harbor of 
ise. It was sacred. It was religion to him. | Trincomalee, in Ceylon, when the adventure 
Then he thought that he could keep a part of which I am about to relate occurred tome. I was 
his promise, even though absent from Mikey. He | very young then, and thoughtless, and laughed 
could care for him. He could make an effort to | at the whole affair as only youth can laugh; in 
obtain a good home for Mikey near himself, and |maturer years one thinks more soberly of these 
if he should succeed, then how happy they would | matters. 
both be! To accomplish this he must be a good| We came to anchor about half a mile off the 
and useful boy, and obtain the favor of his master | town or village, and immediately there swarmed 
and his master’s neighbors. Heart-sick as he was, | around the ship hundreds of huge, hungry sharks— 
he tried to be contented and cheerful, and was | about the ugliest customers a sea-faring man would 
ready and faithful in all his duties, always worthy ever wish to set eyes upon. The water was tran- 
of trust. In faithfulness to one promise, he had | scendently clear and still, so that we could see the 
learned to be faithful jn all things, and this, with smooth, soft, sandy bottom distinctly, although 
his mild and gentle speech and manners, soon|the depth was great; and it was no small source 
made him a favorite. | of amusement to watch the gambols of these huge 
But months passed, and he could accomplish and voracious monsters, as they darted off in 
nothing for Mikey. None of the neighbors wanted | shoals after anything that seemed to hold out the 
him ; all had boys of their own; and Terence was | slightest promise of a meal. 
anxious, and troubled, and disheartened, for fear | I believe the first person on board that had any 
that he might never see Mikey more. He feared | direct intercourse with the sharks was the Chinese 
that he might be already sent to a distant part of | cook; and but for his long tail of hair that hung 
the country. The farmer's wife often heard him | from the back of his head he would have come to 
singing in a low, plaintive tone, when he thought} unpleasantly close quarters with them. He was 
no one was listening, little snatches of rhymes | standing out in the forechains, dangling a scraggy 
which he had made himself about ‘Mikey, my | bit of beef’ overboard, to soak it before cooking, 
darling, Mikey, my dear,” in which he had ex-| and, quite forgetful of the legions of sharks that 
pressed his undying yearnings for his brother, and surrounded him, was jabbering away to his coun- 





his fear that he might be forgotten by him. Then | trymen in their own uncouth vernacular, when a 
she noticed that in his pleasant voice there was sudden and violent tug at the rope sent him flying 
sometimes a mournful sound that seemed to come off his balance, and, but for his prodigiously long 
from an unshed tear, and that his eyes were grow- | and strong tail, which had got entangled in a 

She spoke to her husband | block, both cook and beef would have fallen a 
about it, and suggested that the boy might be | Prey to the sharks. As it was, it was with consid- 
homesick, but the farmer laughed at the thought erable difficulty that he was extracted from his 
that any one could be homesick for a poor-house. | perilous position, and then only at the expense of 

The heart of the farmer’s wife was still troubled | nearly a foot of his beloved and valued tail. The 
about Terence. It seemed to her that he was crew became exhausted with laughing at the lu- 
growing paler and thinner, as well as sadder. | dicrous spectacle he presented, as, dangling over 
The farmer laughed at this too; but, at last, he the forechains, he kept plunging out his arms and: 
saw himself that something ailed the boy. He no legs, and twirling round like a teetotum andi 
longer sprung and hurried to do his bidding; he | screeching for help. This incident only seemed 
breathed short aftera run; his laughter had grown to encourage the voracity of the sharks—they 

‘faint. “‘What ailed him?” he asked in his turn, | liked the beef, and kept watch for more, morning,, 

; and when his wife mentioned her old idea of home-| noon and night. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





Meanwhile the weather continued remarkably ' 


fine, and, though very rough and windy outside 
the harbor, in the inner harbor the water was like 
apond. The loading of the satinwood and ebony 
mwrogressed favorably. Huge piles of it were 
ned up by the water-side, and a gang of Chu- 
liahs and Pariahs, as black and as noisy as crows, 
helped to bring it alongside and hoist it into the 
vessel. Ilard work it was to get those ponderous 
beams into the vessel's hold, and nobody was sor- 
ry when four in the afternoon came, and all hands 
knocked off for the day. Then, in the cool of the 
evening, with the decks first swept and washed 
down, ‘and the balmy breezes coming off the shore, 
laden with the incense of a hundred shrubs, and 
grapes, and flowers, we would make shooting par- 
ties to the neighboring little islands or some parts 
of the mainland, and seldom come back without a} 
well-filled game-bag, wood-pigeons being the chief 
victims of our prowess. 

On these occasions the sharks, like a careful | 
body guard, always accompanied the boats on| 
their trips to and from, and sometimes came so | 
near as to geta rap on the snout with an oar. | 

In the little coves between these islands, where | 
the sharks never ventured, we used sometimes to | 
eatch some excellent pomphreys, and more than | 
one beautiful tortoise shell we picked up amongst | 
the stones. Upon the whole we fared sumptuous- | 
ly and enjoyed ourselves much during our stay at) 
Trincomalee. 

One day, just as we were nearly ready for sea, | 
a little Portuguese brig from Calcutta came to an- | 
chor close alongside of us, and a passenger on 
board of her was no less a personage than the half- 
brother of our owner—a young half-caste Chinese, 
born at Macao, and educated in the City of Pala-| 
Ile was only a lad of about eighteen; short | 
in stature, exceedingly stout; of a greasy, copper | 
complexion, with hair, or rather bristles, clipped 
as close as any conviet’s. Ile was conceited of his 
person, appearance and education, and yet, poor 
fellow, his face was as flat as a pancake, with high, 
protruding cheek-bones; a negro’s lips, and two 
little cunning black eyes, that were as round as 
ballets. At that time they wore very tightly-fit- 
ting inexpressibles, and L am sure Signor Jose’s 
—as we will call him—seemed in danger of split- 
ting every step he took, ‘This Adonis always wore 
flesh-colored silk stoekings and pumps ; silk gloves ; 
waistcoat, jacket and shirt front, white as driven 
snow; collar a la Byron, with quantities of studs, | 
chains and rings. He came at once on board of'| 
our vessel, and took up his abode there, intending 
to go with us as far as Penang. Amongst other | 
things he brought with him a prodigious number 
of pots of preserves, which were a source of great | 
consolation to the crew during the passage. Our | 
skipper, who was his brother, was not by any 
means a lady’s man. | His feet and hands were 
long, flat and sprawling ; his body all loose trow- 
sers and braces; his face red, flat and snub-nosed. 
He was not a good-looking man under the most | 
favoring circumstances, and neither he nor Signor | 
Jose possessed too much pluck, or could swim a 
single stroke to save their lives. 

At last the cargo had been all got on board, the | 
water-casks filled, ship’s side scraped and painted, 
and everything was ready for sea. There only 
remained the live stock and vegetables necessary 
for the voyage, and to get the bills of lading | 
signed by the authority on shore. ‘This said au- 
thority had asked us to a farewell breakfast. So, 
sarly in the morning we—that is, the skipper, 
Signor Jose and myself{—went ashore in the ships | 
boat; and having landed, the boat was sent back, | 
with orders to hoist her up to the davits at once, 
and to tell the mate to loose the sails and get | 
everything ready for starting. We engaged a 
native canoe to carry us aboard again when all | 
was ready. | 

The Cingalese canoes generally have out-rig- | 
gers, and, with that addition, are perhaps the 
swiltest and safest boats in the world. ‘The one 
we hired was a simple canoe, narrow at the bottom, 
bulging out in the middle and growing narrow 
again towards the top; the greatest care was re- 
quired to keep it from turning over, Our worthy 
host gave us a sumptuous breakfast. The bills 
of lading were duly signed, six dozen wretched 
fowls, all tied together by the legs, were placed 
in the bottom of the canoe, with vegetables, co- 
coanuts, eggs and bread. There, also, the log- 
book and bills of lading were placed for security. 
The canoe was launched. 


ces. 





T took up my position in the stem, the skipper 
and Signor Jose poised themselves in the centre, 
and the man with the paddles sat in the extreme | 
stern. Ile warned us as we. shoved olf to be care- 
ful not to move, and we glided rapidly into the 
bay and towards the vessel, accompanied, as usu- 
al, by shoals of sharks. We were within a cable's 
length, perhaps, of the ship, when Signor Jose 
was scized with a sneezing fit, and instantly, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the boat had capsized and 
the contents must have sunk half way to the bot- 
tom. When | got to the surface of the water 
again, ina state of bewilderment, the first: thing 
that caught my eye was the canoe, bottom up, with 
the paddleman clinging to the stern, and the poor 
skipper’s and Signor Jose’s deplorably ludicrous 
faces bobbing up and down on the other side al- 
ternately, as the one pulled the other under the 
water, in their respective efforts to get a firm hold 
of the canoe. Spluttering and foaming at the 
mouth, they presented snch an irresistibly ludi- 
crous picture that I was fascinated to the spot, 
and kept buoying myself up in the same position, 
literally choking with laughter. 

Of a sudden, however, over the water came a 
dismal loud wail, as the ship’s boat, cut from the 
davits, dropped into the water, ready manned with 
stout hearts and strong arms, rowing manfully to 
the rescue. Then, and. then only, there burst up- 
on me, in its full force, the awful position we were 
placed in. Lalmost realized the cruel jaws and 
teeth of voracious sharks tearing my hapless body 
to pieces. With a wild shout I leapt nearly clean 
out of the water, and swam with the vigor of des- 


COMPANION. 











say, I reached in safety; for the man that paddled | 


the canoe afterwards assured me that that sudden 
start and noise had served to intimidate one huge 
shark, which was just in the act of turning upon 
its belly before making a grab at me. I tremble 
as I write this to think how nigh indeed was my 
destiny to finish with a death the most agonizing | 
in the world. 
in safety, and I think that day’s adventure has 
never been forgotten by any of our party, though 
Ged only knows where the others are scattered 
over the surface of this wide world. 


—+o>—___ 


THE ORPHAN’S HOPE. 


My invalid mother and I were alone, 
Ont on the low porch where the bright sun shone, 
In the month of June. “Twas a lovely day; 
With the vines o’erhead the wind was at play— 
The sweet breath of tlowers was borne on the breeze— 
The katydid's song came forth from the trees— 
We heard the noise of the busy old mill 
That's over the brook, down under the hill; 
And trom hill, and dale, and woodland would float 
Sweeknotes from many a musical throat. 
My mother sat there in her old arm-chair, 
And I was near, 
Plying my needle and chanting an air 
She loved to hear. 
I suddenly paused in my joyous lay, 
And gazed on her face; 
I thought that her cheek was paler that day, 
And I could trace 
Deep shadows of pain on her fair, high brow— 
I know they are gone, yet they haunt me now, 
“O, mother,” I cried, 
As I flew to her side, 
“Dear mother, | fear you are worse to-day!" 
“Ave! ‘tis true, my child, / am passing away! 
A little time here, then the sexton’s spade 
Will hollow my grave, and I shall be laid 
Away in the mould 
Of the churchyard old. 
Nay, child, do not weep, it is all for the best 
That this aching form should be laid to rest; 
Since the gloomy day that your father died, 
I have thought it were sweet to sleep by his side; 
Though my form will lie ‘neath the churchyard sod, 
My spirit will wing its way to its God. 
Dear child, prepare 
To meet me there.” 


“Tut, mother, the way—do you not fear 
The valley of death, with its shadows drear? 
The coffin, the shroud, the pall and the bier? 
And the awful gloom 
Of the cold, dark tomb?” 
“Nay, daughter, the Saviour will guide me through 
The shadowy valley—the Saviour true, 
Who alone can save. y 
His upholding arm can never fail, 
For He has passed through the gloomy vale, 
And conquered the death king, grim and pale, 
Who ruled the grave. 
It is but for you, poor darling, I grieve; 
Aye, it pains me sore, all lonely to leave 
“ "My orphaned one; 
But He who numbers the sparrows that fall— 
Whose mercies extend to His creatures all— 
His will be done! 
Pray to Him always, daughter dear, pray! 
He'll comtort and guide you when I've passed away.” 





That beautiful night, ere the moon was set, 
The soul of my dearest friend had fled; 
My agony wild I cv. never forget, 
When they tore me away from the form of the dead! 
My bosom was tilled with the deepest woe ; 
Of light L could see not a flickering ray. 
Till those sweet words came, spoke a short time ago, 
“Pray to Him always, daughter dear, pray!" 
Then a strange, sweet peace swept over my soul 
As I knelt in prayer eve the rise of the sun, 
And a voice within, when I heard the bell toll, 
Said, “It is all for the best—His will be done.” 
My mother's voice L can hear no more; 
Nor her footfalls light on her chamber floor; 
All within her room looks gloomy and bare, 
And empty and lone is her old arm-chatr; 
But her home is a happier home than this— 
A home where the angels dwell in bliss; 
And | humbly hope that bliss to share, 
And I trust ere long I shall mect her there, 
Emma C. D. Cowsge. 


oe 
CAPTIVITY AMONG THE INDIANS. 

During the past year the Indians in Minnesota 
have made war upon the white settlements in that 
portion of our Western frontier, and have com- 
mitted many barbarities, the mere recital of which 
is sufficient to make the blood run cold. Our pic- | 
ture this week represents a war dance of the Sioux, 
the most powerful tribe engaged in this cruel war. 
selow is an account of the captivity of an intelli- 
gent Swiss boy, who was for ten months a captive 
among the Indians. It is from his own lips: 

My name is John Euni. I was born in Switzer- | 
land, and am seventeen years old. My mother | 
died last fall, and my eldest sister, together with 
her husband, was killed by the Indians last year. 
When the Indian outbreak commenced, my step- | 
father and brothers and sisters were living on a 
farm near the Red Wood Agency. I was not at 
home then, but had gone to Big Stone Lake, to 
cook for George Lud, Henry and Anthony Man- 
derfield, and George Hillyer, who had been em- 
ployed by the government to cut hay, and build a 
blacksmith’s shop and stable. It was on the morn- 
ing of the 25th or 26th of August that the Indians 
attacked us. We were through gathering hay 
and were on the lake cutting logs for the build- | 
ings when the attack commenced. Henry Man- 
derfield was killed where they were at work. Lud 
and Hillyer were not murdered until they had 
gone thirty miles below the lake, and Anthony 
Manderfield eseaped entirely. I was taken pris- 
oner. The Indian who captured me was named 
Eu-kosh-nu. He lived near the stores, and did 
not take part in the massacre. 

I remained at this Indian’s house for two days, 
without going about, but on the third day I went 
with his son down to the lake. While there an 


Indian named Hut-te-ste-mi, (an alligator that 


sleeps,) came up and shot me with a horse pistol, | 
the ball lodging in my side. He undoubtedly in- 
tended to kill me, and without waiting to see the 
result, walked away as soon as he had fired. 
Indian boy that was with me, ran and told his 
father that I was wounded, and Eu-kosh-nu came 
and carried me to his house and washed my wound. 
He also succeeded in extracting the ball from my 
side. 


Some time after this, thirty lodges then started 


for Devil's Lake, taking me along with them. 
Coming to the river we found a camp of Yanctons. 
About five days after we reached this camp, Little 
Crow, with sixty lodges, joined us, and was with 
us during the remainder of the winter. Our party 
then numbered one hundred and thirty-five men 
and nine women. 

Little Crow was very anxious to make peace 
with the Arickerees,(more generally known as the 
Rees) and with this object in view, we started for 


Fort Clark, which was forty miles up the river. | 
peration towards the boat, which, miraculous to| When we came within about forty rods of the fort, | 


The other three were also rescued | 


The 


nine Sioux left their guns and went forward to 
make peace. Little Crow made me go with them, 
as he said he wanted me to be as much exposed as 
any one if there was any difficulty. One of the 
Rees came forward to meet the nine Sioux, and 
asked them what they wanted. They told him they 
desired to make peace, and to this he assented, 
and they shook hands all around. 

The Rees went back to the fort, but just as he | 
got there the others treacherously commenced fir- 
ing onus. The battle lasted until sundown, when 
the Sioux ran, and the victorious Rees pursued 
them. There were eight Sioux killed and one 
squaw. I was wounded in the leg. The Sioux 
killed some of the Rees, but we did not find out 
howmany. When the Sioux retreated they started 
for the camp where we had wintered. I ran five 
miles, and then my wound pained me so that I 
could not proceed, and I hid myself. In the even- 
ing I started for the camp, and walked all that 
night and all the next day, reaching there about 
sundown, and found the Indians there. Early the 
next morning we started for Devil's Lake, and 
travelled five days without any thing to eat, when 
we came to the camp, near Devil’s Lake, where 
the Sissetons and Little Crow’s band had wintered. 
There were two other white boys at this camp, and 
the priests at St. Joseph, learning that the Indians | 
held us captive, made arrangements with the trad- 
ers to buy us, and the Indians concluded to sell us. 
I went away with the half-breed traders, and reached 
St. Joseph on the 13th of June, when I was taken 
in charge by the priest. The Indians treated me 
very well. They did not beat me or compel me to 
do hard work ; in fact, the Indian who had me in 
charge would object to my working. He took 
good care of me, and sold a pony for a cap, coat, | 
vest, pauts, three shirts, a pair of stockings and a 
blanket, all of which he gave to me. ‘The senti- 
ment among the Indians was not very warlike. | 
Little Crow said he wanted to take his men and | 
come down this (last) spring, and kill every white 
man they saw, and steal all the horses they could. | 
The other Indians talked principally about making | 
peace. After I was released I lived with the | 
priests at St. Joseph until the last Red River train | 
started, when they sent me down, and I reached | 
here last Thursday. I am perfectly well, and the 
only suffering I experience from my long captivity | 
is a little lameness caused by the wound received 
in my leg during the battle between the Rees and 
the Sioux. 





————— 
about an hour a garment of beauty, regal beauty 
Ivy thought, had been fashioned and put upon the 
lad; much prettier and more jaunty, far, than the 
one the fire had destroyed; and with Ivy's hanq 


in mine, the missus recegred due explanations, and 































| expressed unqualified admiration at the SWiltness 
| of the proceeding. 


Ivy now claimed the fulfilment of the promiseg 
call upon ‘‘mammy,” and out we went, walking 
under the shadow of tall oaks, from whose ang 
ing branches waved the graceful mistletoe, with 
its thick, brittle, green leaves and white berries 
and out among the trees thore was 


gay romping 
on that bright, clear December evening ! Mack wag 
scraping his violin, and groups of lively girls anq 
boys were dancing to the merry music. 

Becky was ‘‘at home” to callers, for the baby 
was only a week old, and the frail, delicate 
mother had in prospect three weeks more of quiet 
rest. Ivy was in raptures about the baby, ang 
anxiously begged I would give it a name. After 
much unusual brain-racking for this unexpected 
‘all upon my sympathy and interest, Frances Rose. 
mary was decided upon, thus immortalizing three 
individuals standing in the relation of tutors and 
governors to the aristocracy of this aspiring South. 
ern village. The dusky maiden, unconscious of 
the honor, lay slumbering in her mother’s arms, 
slave, a chattel, bearing the names of three free. 
born human beings, daughters of liberty. As | 
gave her the name a prayer went up to Heaven, 
that ere she could grow up to infamy and crime 
she, too, might be free! 

And answering Ivy’s good-night, I went to my 
room. ¥.P.C, 
CHARLIE’S HOUSEWIFE. 

Charlie H., a young friend of the Companion, 
being much interested for the soldiers, made a 
‘thousewife,” filled it with needles, pins, buttons, 
thread, &e., and enclosing a brief note, sent it to 
the rooms of the Sanitary Commission. Very 
soon a letter was received by him from a young 
wounded soldier, in acknowledgement of his kind- 


|ness, and now after reading his ‘Companion” 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Companion. 
PASSAGES FROM MY DIARY SOUTH. 
*“*Eibony Ivy.” 

There was a frisky little fellow ‘in the yard,” | 
jocosely called **Ebony Ivy.” He was Becky’s | 
oldest child, and she was a favorite housemaid. | 
Mack, her husband, a noble looking man, was | 
carriage driver, and they lived in a small, brown 
cabin near by ‘*Massa’s” house. Often late in the 
afternoon, Ebony Ivy could be seen perched up 
on a very high post near the great gate, shouting, 
at the top of his voice, ‘Pappy O., want my dol- | 
lar.” At the slightest intimation of interest the 
little chap would come capering along upon all 
fours, grinning and making all sorts of comical 
grimaces ; and if you so much as laughingly shook 
your hand at him, he would trot on behind, up- | 
stairs, into your room, where, after a brief survey, | 
he would curl down in a corner of the ample fire- 
place, and in less than a minute be snoring loudly. 

One day I said, ‘Now, Ebony Ivy, sit down 
here, and talk a little.” A sudden grunt, a merry 
twinkle of the black eyes, and the three-years old | 
“chattel” had settled himself on the carpet at my 
fect, industriously twitching the hem of my dress, 
and sticking pins into the velvet slippers ready by | 
my chair. 

I said, ‘What makes you sing so much lately ?” 

“Dunno, missus, ’spec I hab to, ‘cause de birds | 
sing. Den my mammy’s got a little baby, an’ Ise 
want tandy to giv it, an’ Massa Ben allus giv’ me 
money to sing.” | 


“Well, well, if you'll learn a pretty verse you | 
shall have all the ‘tandy’ you want, and a new 
dress too, and T'll go and see your mammy’s new 
baby.” Hereupon this droll topsy-turvy began | 
tumbling and rolling over in a panic of delighted | 
surprise, until by some unlucky twist of his left 
leg, his somerset rambles landed him against a| 
corner of the bureau, and having been refreshed 


|childhood redeemed to the letter; 


Charlie sends it regularly to his new found army 


Se ‘ 

friend, from whose letter we will make some ex 
{ 

| tracts. 


Cannot some other of our young readers 
do as Charlie has done ? 


Hospital No. 13, Nashville, Tenn. 

DEAR FRIEND CHARLIE,—Your useful little “honse- 
wife” was received to-day. It was very welcome. At 
the late battle of Chickamauga I was shot in the right 
side. It was in the Sunday’s fight, and I was sent to 
the hospital. The rebels captured our hospital and 
kept us prisoners ten days, when we were paroled. I 
am so well now that I cango out, and to-day went to 
the Sanitary Commission rooms, and while there re- 


| ceived that precious little “housewife” you sent. It 


was very acceptable and useful, and I wish I could re- 
turn the compliment. I will try to send you some- 
thing soon, and hope you will write often to me, it is 


so pleasant to get letters from the North. 


I am eighteen years old. It is nearly three years 
since I enlisted, first as a drummer boy, for about two 
months, since then in the ranks. Please write soon, 
and I will answer your letters. 

From your affectionate friend, F. A. FP. 
a 
“TLL NEVER CRY FOR TRIFLES.” 

Many years ago a little girl of six summers 
came in one day from play, and sitting quietly be- 
side her mother, looked steadfastly for some min- 
utes into the fire blazing and crackling upon the 
ample hearth. Then rising slowly, she placed her 
hands upon her mother’s knee, and raising her 
great, serious eyes, said, in a very emphatic man- 
ner: 

“Mother, I'm determined Ill never ery for 
trifles.” 

This earnest pledge of self-discipline, remark- 
able in one of such tender years, was through 
and_ later, 
through many seasons of deep discouragement 


|and heavy trial, this sweet spirit of content, bom 
|of an abiding trust in thé Heavenly Friend, has 
| borne her upward and onward in life’s pilgrimage, 
'ensuring to all who met her a gentle, courteous, 


sympathizing and very cheerful Christian friend. 
What is the lesson? 
—_——_+o+—_____— 
NAPOLEON’S GENEROSITY. 
The first Napoleon exacted the most implicit 


. . ° sdience fi } sty » stories 
by a sound bump, the fun in him sobered down a obedience from all about him, and strange stem 


little, and he rolled quietly back to my chair. 


are still told about his severity in punishing small 


, ofa sey 3 sand ne 
In about ten minutes Ivy had learned both verse | fults, as also of his generosity in rewarding 


and tune, and a very famous chorus we had of it, | 4evetion. 


The following incident is said to be 


bidding fair to cast “Pappy O” entirely in the trustworthy : 
shade. A long stick of ‘‘red’ and twisted” candy | “ads of 
so convulsed him with joy that new and peculiar | tial secretarigs were engaged was of all kinds 


feats of agility were commenced, which came near 


costing him dear. As it was, the blazing pine 


knots soon relieved him of a considerable portion | would 


The employment in which N confiden- 


apoleon’s 
Day and night it = 

Sleep, meals, health, 
absence 
offence. 


slavery the most irksome. 
necessary to be on the spot. | 
fatigue—nothing was regarded ; a minute's 
have been an unpardonable 


- 2° . : i - ° , e- 
of his scanty attire, and rudely scorched his baby | Friends, pleasures, public amusements, pre™ 


hand. A pitcher of water was opportunely intro- 
duced upon the stage, and the sizzling and fizzling 


made gay music. The little hero never she 


tear, until the goneness of his slender apparelling | was placed on their discretion, 


was but too evident, and one short, sharp cry liberality. 


came from out his troubled heart. 
‘‘Now missus ‘ll whip me sure,” and great pobs 
came choking up. | 
But a remnant of gay 


da boundless confidence. 


calico was at hand, and in| birthday, and he thought he might surely le 


nades, rest—all must be given up. The Baron 
Maineval and the Baron Fain knew this by hard ox 
perience, but at the same time they enjoyed ©" 
The most implicit relianet 
and a truly roy 
They both merited the emperor s = 
fidence. One day at 2 o'clock, the emperor = 
| out to hunt. 
ur 
He will probably be absent, as usual, about Se 
hours; so Maineval calculated. It was his fat 


ave the 
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for a short time; therefore he would ven-! 
ture. He had bought a little villa, and anxiously 
desired to present the title-deeds to his father on 
that festive day. The baron set out, and found on 
his arrival that the whole family were collected, 
who all received their unexpected visitor with en- 
thusiasm. The present was given—the “sayeonta 
heart was full of joy—happiness universally pre- 
sailed, and the generous son was entreated to tar- 
ry, that he might be their guest at dinner, which 
was then announced, The baron refused, saying, 

“The emperor may return and ask for me.” 

“Q,” was the exclamation, ‘‘you are never 
gway—the emperor will not be angry.” 

The entreaties were redoubled, and the worthy 
secretary yielded to the general wish. Time flies 
swiftiy to men surrounded by those whom they re- | 
vere. 

In the meantime the emperor returns—even soon- 
erthan usual. Ile enters his cabinet. 

“Maineval—let him be called.” 

They seek him in vain. Napoleon grows impa- 
tient. 

“Well, where is Maineval ?” 

They fear to tell the emperor that he is absent ; 
put at last it is impossible to conceal it. At length | 
the secretary returns. | 

“The emperor has inquired for you. He is an- | 

= 

“All is lost,” said Maineval to himself. He | 
made up his mind, however, and presented him- | 
vif. Lis reception was terrible. 

“Where do you come from? Go about your | 
business,” exclaimed the enraged emperor. I do 
not want men that neglect their duty.” | 

Maineval, in a state of distress and excitement, | 
retired; he could not sleep that night, but pictured | 
to his mind his fearful position—his prospects | 
were all destroyed—his fortune ruined, and all 
hopes of future advancement were banished. = 


palace 





length day arrived. He reflected—*‘the emperor 
did not give me a formal dismission.” He there- 
fore dressed himself, and at the usual hour went 
to the emperor's cabinet. 

Some minutes after Napoleon entered, looked 
at him without speaking, wrote a note, and then 
walked to and fro in the chamber. Maineval con- 
tinued the task he had in his hand, without lifting 
up his eves. Napoleon, with his hands behind his 
back, stopped betore him, and abruptly said— 

“What ails you? Are you ill?” 

“No, sire,” replied Maineval, rising up to an- 
swer. 

“Sit down; youareill. I don’t like people tell- 
ing me falsehoods. I insist on knowing.” 

“Sire, the fear of having forfeited the kindness 
of your majesty deprived me of sleep.” 

“Where were you, then, yesterday 2” 

Maineval told him the cause of his absence. “I 
thought this little property would gratify my fa- 
ther.” 

“And pray, where did you get the money to buy 
this house ?” 

“[ saved it, sire, out of the salary which your 
majesty condescends to assign me.” 

Napoleon, after looking at him steadily for a few 
seconds, said, ‘Take a slip of paper, and write, 
‘The treasurer of my civil list will pay the bearer 
the sum of eighty thousand franes.’” He took 
the draft and signed it. 

“There, put that in your pocket, and now let 
us set about our regular business.” 

The astonished secretary found himsel restored 
to his office, in possession of all his emoluments, 
and a richer man by eighty thousand francs. 

rrnnncinsnenillg Ni acemaitcneme 


HONORING THE HOARY HEAD. 


There was to be a lecture in the town-hall in the 
village of G-———. The lecturer was a man of 
reputation, and a crowd was expected. John 
Gordon was determined he would have a seat. 
“Boys,” said he to some of his young companions, 
“Lam going to have a seat at the lecture to-night.” 

“You may get one, but you will be turned out | 
of it, before the leeture begins. More than likely 
there will be women enough to fill all the seats,” 
said one, 

“Say ladies, not women,” said another. 

“I said women instead of ladies, because all | 
the women that come are not ladies. At the 
last lecture, there was an old man sitting in one 
of the chairs, and a woman came along and said to | 
him, “Will you give a lady a seat?” The old| 
man got up and gave her his seat, but I don't | 
think he gave it to a lady.” | 





“That is very likely.” 
_ In the afternoon, John employed himself in mak- | 


'friends than the series of colored lithographs so | 
| charmingly arranged by Prang & 
| great variety. Flowers of wondrous beauty; fruits 


|ter than China, any day.” 


| rampant frolic, ‘‘shut up your bill, and dip in your 
I saw a young lady offer the old man her seat.” | wings again; they’re full of street-dust, and the 


BurMEsE AND Persian Etiquette.—The Per- | 
sians sit on their haunches. ‘They conceal their | 
feet entirely, and eat with the right hand alone, | 
considering it rude and impolite to use the left, 
hand at all. In Burmah good manners have ref- 
erence chiefly to these extremes, the head and the 
feet. The feet, in company, must never be pre- 
sented towards a person, but kept out of view; 
and the head of an inferior must always be held | 
lower than the head of a superior. If the latter | 
stands, the former sits; if) @ sits, you squat; if he | 
squats, you must squat more; if he is on down, 
you must be flat on the floor. If, with these pedal | 
and capital compliances, you have besides the two | 
upper front teeth knocked or pulled out, your! 
graces and accomplishments are considered com- | 
plete. 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 | 
Bravtirut Picrurres.— No more acceptable | 
holiday. gifts can be suggested to our young 
Co. There is | 
rich in mellow ripeness; mosses fit for a fairy’s 
palace; birds and buttertlies, reminding one of 
joyous days lang syne; views of mountain scen- 
The 
collection is varied and elegant, and we recom- 
mend all to secure at least some from the series. 
They would be valued keepsakes to the worn and 
weary soldier. Send them a package in your let- 
ters to gladden their hearts and lighten the weary 
load of care. No knapsack would be heavier by 
the addition of a few sunny pictures. 


ery, and wintry landscapes, all are here. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 
“Father in heaven! to Thee I'll raise 
My feeble voice to speak Thy praise ; 
"Lis ‘Thou has kept me through the night, 
And now restored Thy morning light. 
pray Thee, keep me through this day 
From harm and every evil way ; 
My wants supply, my sins forgive, 
That, blessed by Thee, my soul may live.” 
a a 
HOW OUR BIRDIES TOOK A BATH. 


A funny thing happened the other afternoon. 
Little Brownie Wren, his four little brothers, and 
two Sparrow friends came and perched on a tall 
elm just beside the window where I was sitting, 
and being so near, I heard every word they said. 
And what do you think the chatter was about? 
Why, just this. They had seen some of Red 
Robin's chicks taking a plunge that morning into a 
dirty pool by the roadside, and were now laughing 
in great hilarity at the figure the bathers made 
when they were through their ablutions. (Ablu- 
tion means washing, you know.) And _ besides, 
the feathered folk were talking, too, about the 
propriety of taking a dip somewhere themselves. 

“Heigh-ho,” said Brownie, ‘I think we can beat 
Red Rob, and all of that brood, for I know ofa 
better place to swim in than that dirty pool yonder. 
What do you say, chicks, to stepping into the 
eaves-trough of the cottage?” So over to the 
other side of the window they came. 

“Peep, twitter, catoo. This is just the thing,’ 
said little Browntop, his brother, as with one uni- | 
versal hurra they all flew upon the edge of the 
bright tin trough. 

“Yes, carum, too-roo, a-roo,” piped in little 
Plumetail, ‘‘this is the very feather. See how} 
clear the water is; and it’s softer than the lake 
under the hill; the rain fell here while I took my | 
crumbs and bugs this noon. Hurra, too-roo, let’s | 
go in.” Then with one general rustle, twitter, | 
chirrup and peep, with shouts, and hops, and sing- | 
ing laughs, into the rippling water they flew. 

“Isn't it royal?” cried wee Downy-top, as with 
a splutter and a dash of delight he shook the wa- 
ter from his shining wings; ‘‘let Canary-nip crow 
over his painted wire-house and China tub down 
below in the window; I like this one ever so much 
better. See how long and shiny it is. Tin’s bet- 
Dip, dip. ‘See how 
red my toes are, and O how my feathers do glis- 
ten!” 

‘There, you!” crowed out downy Black-tuft, in 











dirtiest wings I ever saw; though you do think | 
them so nice, no bird in our family can afford to | 


ing a camp-stool, that could be folded up in a very | be so untidy. I think—” 


small compass. He had seen one in possession of | 
atravelling artist, and as he possessed considerable 


| 
“‘ITere, move along down, let me come; Iet me | 
in,” twittered little Grayback, “I must dip in my | 


mechanical ingenuity, he succeeded in producing a| wing, for I flew against a boy’s dirty face this | 
morning in a fright, and I must be scrubbed and | 
| well rubadubbed, or I never can look at myself 


very tolerable imitation of said stool. 

As the time drew near, he put it under his arm 
and went to the hall. No one could tell from its 
appearance what kind of a bundle he had under his 
arm. His plan was to remain standing till all the 
ladies had arrived and were seated, and the lecture 

‘gan. Then he intended to unfold his stool and 

ve a comfortable seat. 

1¢ seats were at length filled. Here and there 
a gentleman had a seat, being surrounded and de- 
Page in the possession of it by female friends. 
ohn took his seat in the little ‘space before the 
esk, creating a smile by the gravity with which 
© converted a bundle into what was a good sub- 
Stitute for a chair. ‘ 
Bn had comfortably settled himself, when he 
om aged man with white locks, standing in the 
eda eaning on his cane. It was anold man who 
ron mM came out at night, but the fame of the lec- 
rer had brought him out. 


oary head. 

cided, He 

him forward, and gave him his seat. 

— by a warm round of applause by 

John did not have a seat during the lecture, 
e felt better than if he had. 


His inclinations and his duty 


| 


} 


any more. Peep, twitter, tee, tee—” 

“Just step off my toes—” 

‘Take your wing out of my eyes—” 

“Don't scream so in my ear—” and ‘‘Hurra-er- 
er-er,” cried they all in a musical play, till droll | 
Moss-top shouted out, ‘Talk less, all of you, and | 
pay attention to the washing. See how clean [| 
am. Hurra for me, and for the clear, sweet | 
rain!” he chirped, as he flew under the water | 


again, and filled all their laughing eyes with the | 
| spray his fluttering made. 


QO, sucha dashing and | 


dipping, such a cooing and peeping, such flirting | 


j}and flutter, such bird-laughs and playing you! 


; | wings that ever glisten in sunlight, 
ein remembered the command to honor the| all flew to the elm- 


never did hear. The baths of old Rome were | 
never so gay nor as full of content as the bath | 
of our birdies that day. Then after the scrub-| 
bing and play were all done, on the brightest | 


tree again, and sang out a 


coin- | carol so thankfully sweet that it moved my heart, 
arose and went to the old man, led and I said, ‘‘Bless the birds, and the rain, and | 
The act was! our Father in heaven, who thinks of us all 


from the same for the samg, to show forth his 
| praise. —Ezaminer. 


away they | 


te SOLDIERS and OFFICERS in the Army, being exposed 
to sudden changes, should always be supplied with ‘Broten’s 
Bronchial Troches,” as they give prompt relief in Colds, Coughs, 


or an Irritated Throat. 52—lw 





‘ SPLENDID COLLECTION 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
At 117 Washington Street. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS will publish in a few days, 


Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman, 
OR, MY EARLY DAYS AT SEA. 
By W. H. G. Krxcstox. 
Author of “Peter, the Whaler,” “Mark Seaworth,” ‘Round the 
World,” “Salt Water, &c. &c.  Mlustrated with engravings. | 
IGMO...000ce0000 Price 90 cents. | 
The above is the only new book by this popular author published 
in this country this season. It is written in his most attractive 
style, and is one of the most intensely interesting of his works. { 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES. 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. With Illustrative Sketch- 
es of some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler, author of “Leila 
Books.” Illustrated by J. E. Millais. Imo. 

SOLDIERS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, author 
of “Tales trom Genesis,” “Bobbin Boy,” &c. &ce. 12mo, illus- 
trated. Price $1. 

I WILL BPA SAILOR, 
ed. Price 75 cents. 

I WILL BE A SOLDIER. 
trated, Price 75 cents, 
THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

lustrated, l6mo. Price 9 cents. 

THE RED ERIC; or, The Whaler's Last Cruise. 
lantyne. Illustrated, limo. Price 90 cents. 
DICK RODNEY; or, Adventures of an Eton Boy. By the author 

of “Jack Manley,” &c. Illustrated, limo. Price 90 cents. 

THE SISTERS ABROAD; or, An Italian Journey, By Barbara 

| 


| 
The only New Book by W. G. H. Kingston. | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
1 
| 


| 

By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo, illustrat- | 
| 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 16mo, illus- | 
ll- 


By R. M. Bal- 


H. Channing. Illustrated, lémo. Price % cents. 
TALES FROM GENESIS. By Rev. W. M. 
“The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” “The Bobbin Boy,” &e. | 
Illustrated, 2 Vols., Imo. Price per vol. $1. | 
YOUTIVS PICTORIAL LIBRARY. With illustrations. 12 vols., | 
lémo. Price $4,50. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pvnuisuenrs, 


117 WaSHINGTON Srreer, Bosron. 


lhayer, author of 





For SAaLe as ABove, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH JUVENILES. | 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


| 
Are opening this week at their new store, Nos. 9 and 92 Tremont 
Street, two doors south of Tremont Temple, New Goods suitable 
for Christmas and New Year's Gifts, such as rich Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, Collars and Sets, Valencienes Collars, Malta and 
Real Thread Lace Collars, Real Thread Veils, Grenadine Veils, 
Handkerchiefs in new styles, Head Dresses and Nets, new styles 
Roman Scarts, Scarf Ribbons, Sash Ribbons, Hat Ribbons, rich 
Black Ribbons, White Ribbons, Paris Flowers, Neck Ruches and 
Rutties, new styles Cords and Tassels, Bonnet Velvets, Velvet | 
Ribbons. | 
They are also opening an entire new stock of Corsets and 
Skirts; Shawls, in great variety; Cloaks and Cloaking Goods; 
French Flannels; Ladies’ and Gent's Under Clothing; Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Hosiery; Gent's Shaker, Merino, Angola, 
All Wool and Fleece-Lined Hose and Halt-Hose; Balmoral | 
Skirts; Thread Store Goods; all of which are selling at the very 
lowest prices. 








Killer tor Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and I must say it has 


| chanical execution surpassingly tasteful and attractive; 


THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 
A Family Religious Newspaper, 
Is the product of a large number of the best and ablest pens in the 


| denomination, and it meets every reasonable demand, as our rap- 


idly increasing subscription list fully demonstrates, The follow- 


| ing distinguished names are on our list of 


Special Contributors. 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D. 
Rev. John Todd, D. D. 
Gail Hamilton. 
Chaplains Quint and James. 
Spectator, (Washington Correspondent.) 

Tn addition to the above we have miscellaneous articles weekly 
from a large number of writers of experience and acknowledged 
excellence. We intend to meet the wants of every family circle. 
The best writers of juvenile literature are secured, and no pains 
or expense are spared to make this department what it should be. 


Vur weekly 
SUMMARY OF WAR NEWS 


is made up to the latest hour before going to press, with great eare, 
and is acknowledged to be of special value. Our contributors be- 
ing paid for their labors, we are enabled to act independently, and 
secure for our columns such and only such material as we think 
best adapted to our purpose. 

GP It is the constant aim of the publishers to make the Congre- 
gationalist the best family religious newspaper in the land, and 
many pronounce it such already. 

Subscription price $2 per ye 


GALEN JAMES & CO., 


Publishers, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
SNOW FLAKES. 

A CHAPTER FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


Square l2mo, pp. M6, cloth gilt. $2,50, 





"The Cross Bearer. 
ty Rev. Dr. Kink. Square l2mo, pp. 206. $2. 
The North American Rerier pronounces this ‘a work in its me- 
in its 
wealth of devout thought and sentiment not unworthy to be a 
companion volume of the Gospel, whence its inspiration came.” 
Memoir of Daniel Safford. 
A distinguished President of one of our New England Colleges 


declares this the best memoir he ever read. 


Reposing in Jesus. 

The true secret of grace and strength. By Rev. G. W. MYLNE, 
England. Itmo, 40 cents. 

The Blood of Jesus. 

By Rev. WILLIAM Rep, of Edinburgh, 18mo, pp. 138. 55 cents; 
paper 10 cents. : ; 

The last two works are exceedingly rich in the practical exhi- 
bition of the value of faith in Christ, and its power to bless the 
soul, : 

Orient. 

A touching and beautiful sketch of religious experience in one 
of Christ's followers. ISmo, pp. 93. 30 cents. 

A large and very attractive list of 
Beautiful New Juveniles, 
JUST ISSUED: 

Polly Grey's Jewels; Walter and the Prize; Down in a Mine; 
The Cire Kenny Carle’s Unitorm; Sargent’s Temperance Tales ; 
The Fantan Stories, and many others admirably adapted ior 

Sabbath School Libraries. 









American "Tract Society, 





HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


Store two doors south of Tremont Temple. 52—2w N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Derositrary. 
elaine SF | 5l—4w : 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. . | aeaeEpnE- enema oe 
GeENTs:—I have for a few months past used Perry Davis’ Pain | ONE OF 


done better tor me than any other medicine I have ever taken. 

A friend of mine was afflicted with a severe cough, and was per- 

manently cured by its use. 1 can recommend it as a valuable | 
medicine to be kept in every house. 

Yours, &c., B. B. PELTON, Kinsman, Ohio. 

Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 52—2w (2) 





CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HUNNEWELL’S TOLU ANODYNE, 


This justly celebrated preparation, which has so truly earned 
the name and tame of a Zrue Anodyne by results which had bat- 
| fled every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
| tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
| bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress atter 
| Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
| Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
| and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declarcd to be one 





! of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes trom New 
HOME CIRCLE, a collection of Piano Music, 2 vols. SHOWER York, “were it fen dollars a drop, | would not be withougit in ny 
OF PEARLS, Vocal Duets with Piano Accompaniments. SIL- | family, and no one should be without it.” 

VER CHORD, Songs, Duets, Quartets, &c.; Viano Accompani- G27 For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers, _ 

ments. OPERATIC PEARLS. Songs, &c., from the best operas, JOUN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Piano Accompaniments, Price of each of the above—Plain, $2; | Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
Cloth, $ 3 Cloth, full gilt, $3. MENDELSSOUN'’S SON 50—dee, mech, june. 


WITHOUT WORDS, $3. | ee 
| LADIES’ 























CREATION, each, “d, post-paid 
DLILSUN & CU., Publishers, 277 Washington Street 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. J. A. JACKSON 
The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 

ly approved medicine ever discovered, Jt has stood the best of all| CALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND THE 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly Jorty | PUBLIC TO 

years. ltis recommended by our best physicians, our most eni- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
For ceriiticates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each boitle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the | 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
large} bottle, much the cheapest... Je careful to get the genuine, | 


which is prepared only by REED, CUPLER & CO | EF U R Ss 











| 
HIS ASSORTMENT OF 


52—6m. Wholesate Druggists, Boston. 





CONSOLATION FOR THE MISERABLES. 
ONE TO SIX. 

There is no disease either infections, organic, malarious, epi- 
demic, scrofulous, climatic, acute or inflammatory, but that ONE | 
TO SIX_bottles or boxes of br. Radway's Remedies will give to | 48—1f 
the patient satisfactory evidence of cure; and any advertised rem- | — i 
edy that fails to do the same, is unworthy of public contidence, | 
and its use should henceforth be discontinued 


| My stock is large and complete, and it is with much pleasure L 
offer it to my patrons, feeling confident that I can suit the most 
fastidious. 


101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW AND RICH 
> deca FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
d D . 
atic Bi ri ai oi | sxterna). | The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 
Let the patient, suffering with pain, either internal or external, | Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assortment of Cloaks and 
use RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, no matter what may be the Shawls, to which they invite your attention, Constantly on hand 
cause, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, Sore Throat, Pains in | all the articles usually found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 





the Back, Chills and Fever, Diarrhwa, Dysentery, Bilious Cholic, | @¢™t- omer TICIN 
or if Cramps, Spasms. Burns or Scalds, Bruises, relief is immedi- N EW BLL & RAN aa, 
ately experienced, and a cure rapidly follows. 41—3m 132 HANOVER STREET , BOS! On 





DR. RADWAY’S PILLS A MEDICINE CHEST IN A BOTTLE. 


Are likewise quick and thorough in their influence in expelling 
disease from the system, for all diseases where it is essential to 
use purgative medicines, from one dose to six boxes will effect a 
thorough cure. Biliousness, Constipation, Indigestion, Costive- 


ness, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, are cured rapidly; they do not | 


This remark is applicable to Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment ; 

for the stock ef no medicine chest in the world ever cured so 

| many diseases in the household as this justly celebrated com- 

| pound. The doctor cannot always be sent for, and if he shovid 

come, he would consider a pain in the back or a sprain avery 

small thing, while the patient may always be cured by applying 
J—aw 


afford merely temporary relief, but effect a thorough cure, No | Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment, 


piles or tenesmus, wrenching pains or hard straining follows their | 


use. 
DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 





FAMILY DYE COLORS! 





BLACK, MAGENTA, 
Called Renovating Kesolvent, cures the worst skin diseases, Sero- DARK BLUE, MAKOON, 
fula, Salt Rheum, Sores of all kinds, Sore Heads and Venereal Secon BLUR — 
Sores, Pimples, Blotches, &c., by the use of from one to six bottles. CLARE r BROWN, PURPLE, 
Sold by Druggists. 52—lw DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BKOWN. SCARLET, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S WITH THE CHILDREN. CRIMSON, 


DARK DRAB, 
LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT GREEN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
= —— pee en song instructive Stories. No 0 | ’ kinds of Wearing Apparel. 
istorical and Descriptive Articles, and the most interesting mis- | 
cellaneous reading suited to the capacity of the young. Its Puz- A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
zie department and [ilustrations are unsurpassed. Prizes are = . 
given monthly. A new steel engraved ponent of Hiram Hatchet, Ps _— ha ee wee ee yr Fn phen 
one of its editors, presented to all new subscribers. It makes 4 | the same bye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 


SLATE, 
SOLFERINO, 
VIOLET, 
YELLOW. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 
Commences its Twenty FourtH YEAR with the January number. | 








beautiful CuristTmMas 





\ ; who | 
the audi- gives them their songs, and who gives us our joy, | 


| 


resent,—Merry every month of the year. 
One of Wheeler & Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines 
any one who will obtain sixty new subscribers. 


given to | 


Dye with perfect success. 
Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


Those who used to we'come it every month to their firesides | package. 


will find it equally worthy to 
Try it one year. 
Terms $l a bend in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 
ress, 


J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 


49—4w 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. city. 


place in the hands of their children. | 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
| ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents. 
Manufactured by OWE & STEVENS, 
260 Broapway, Boston. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. -3m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








~YOUTIPS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 24, 1863. 


RICE CULTIVATION IN ASSAM. 


From a Correspondent in Assam. 


Most of my young readers know that rice is the 
principal article of food among the people of In- 
With vou, however, it is only a variety to 
make your zood things taste better. 


dia. 
You have | 
seen it only in the form of a nice white kernel, | 
sold at the grocer’s, which, like oranges, lemons | 
and spices, you know to be the product of aj 
warmer climate. When cooked, you see it only | 
in the form of a pudding among a variety of other} 
and better dishes, and you wonder how any people | 
Although you do not esteem it a| 
luxury, I fancy your curiosity will make you in-j 


can live on it. 


terested in an account of how the people in India 
cultivate it, and how they cook and eat it. I think | 
I can tell you, for I am surrounded with rice fields 
and rice eaters. 

In America I have seen only one kind of rice 
for sale, and that of an inferior quality ; but in 
this country there are many varieties, for each 


The 


of which the natives have a different name. 
of others 


kernels of some kinds are very large, 
very small, The latter is considered the nicest, | 
and is the most expensive. ‘There are other kinds 
very glutinous; these are used for making sweet- | 
meats and cakes. There is a kind used for pop-| 
ping, just as you pop corn, and it is nearly as 
agreeable to the taste. 

Natives of this country call rice when it is in the | 
hull, ‘‘dhan”; 
accustomed to see it, ‘‘sowl ;’ when it is cooked, | 
“bhat.” In either case, we should call it rice, and 


as I am not attempting to give you the language | 


after it has been cleaned, as you are | 


of the people, I shall use only the term rice in my 
letter. | 
In Assam, rice cultivators, at the close of the} 
reaping season, pack their seed rice very carefully | 
in round wicker baskets, and hang them up out of | 
In 
June or July they sow a small piece of ground, 
near their house, very thick with the seed grain, | 
as a nursery, preparatory to planting the field. 


the reach of rats, for the next year’s sowing. 


high,—a thick bed of bright green, presenting a 
lovely sight. At this stage it is all pulled up by | 
the hand in small bunches at a time; a work in 
which both men, women and children are seen en- 
gaged, 

In ‘rice cultivation custom seems to have as- 
signed certain parts of the work exclusively to| 
men, and other parts to women. It would seem} 
toa looker-on that this pulling-up process would | 
kill the plant. Each one, as he pulls up a bunch, | 
raises the left foot and beats the roots against it, 
to knock off the clinging earth, and thus lighten 
the load when it is carried to the field, which is 
frequently a long distance. The young plants are 
then tied in bunches, and one swung at each end 
of a pole; a man, resting the middle of the pole 
on his right shoulder, bears it off to the field, and 
leaves it there for planting, which is always done 
by the women. 

Rice, in this part of the country, to thrive well, 
must have'its roots submerged in water; though 
there is a kind of rice planted by hill-men on high 
and dry ground. Ilere, however, the ground al- 
ways selected for a rice field is low, level, and | 
likely to be covered with water for three or four 
months. The field is marked off into blocks from 
thirty to forty feet square, by ridges of earth 
thrown up to keep the water in around the roots. 
Water is so essential to the growth of rice, that 
the middle of the rainy season is fixed upon by 
custom for planting,—the latter part of July or 
first of August,—when rain is abundant, the ground 
everywhere saturated with water, and the rivers 
swollen to their full height. Not unfrequently 
the rivers overilow their banks, completely sub- 
merging the young rice fields in the vicinity, and 
if the water remains thus high for several days, it| 
destroys the crop; but should it subside in three | 
or four days, the bright green tops raise their 
heads again to the warm sunlight and thrive all the 
better for their long bath. 

The shape of the plough in use in Assam is 
extremely rude and primitive. Here is a picture 
of one. 


It is, however, well adapted to the purpose re- 
quired; not to turn over high and dry soil, as is 
done in our country, but to mix the weeds, earth 


‘an astonishingly short time. 


| da. 





and water into a consistency much like mason’s 





|mortar. ‘The plough is drawn back and forth over | 
| the ground by oxen or buffaloes, guided by a man | 
| or boy, who keeps up a constant low grunt, ‘the, | 
| he—he—he,”—now and then bawling out ‘‘hola,” | 
—go-ahead. The poor cattle fare hard, being | 
compelled to plough in pouring rain, and having | 
| very rude, ill-fitting yokes. By the close of the | 
| ploughing season nearly all the poor animals have | 
| sore, bleeding necks. Cattle in this country are | 
| always small and never strong or hardy. | 
| After the ground has been ploughed, and the 

nursery plants distributed about the field, the 

women go in and commence planting. If the field | 
is large a dozen or more are seen at work together. 

Women are hired; often receiving higher wages | 
than a male laborer. It is really very interesting | 
to watch the women at this work; they go on with | 
such rapidity and regularity. Standing side by 

side, ankle deep in the soft soil, they hold in the 

left hand a bunch of the young plant, and with 

the right hand take off a little at a time and 

thrust it into the mud, placing them in rows about 

a foot apart, and so on, till they cover the field in 

They manifest more 

Yankee energy in this work, than I have ever seen 

them display in any other. The rapidity with} 
which they take and thrust the plants into the soil | 
reminds one of a bank clerk counting bills. 


S. R. Warp. 
Sibsaugar, Assam, Aug. 11, 1863. 





VARIETY. 


a 


LABRADOR DOGS AS FIGHTERS. 

Each family has generally eight or ten dogs, 
either of the pure Esquimaux breed, or intermixed 
with other varieties from Newfoundland or Cana- 
During the summer time the dogs have noth- | 
ing to do but eat, drink, sleep and quarrel; when, 
however, the first snow falls, their days of ease 
are numbered, and the working season begins. 
The Labrador dogs are excessively quarrelsome, 
and, wolf-like, always attack the weaker. All 
seem anxious to take part in the fray, and scarcely 
a season passes without the settlers losing two or 
three dogs during the summer, from the wounds 
which they receive in their frequent quarrels 
among themselves. Confirmed bullies are gener- 
ally made comparatively harmless by tying one of 
their forefeet to the neck, which, although it does 
not prevent them from joining in an extempore 
scuffle which may spring up, yet so hampers their 
movements that the younger and weaker com- 
batants have time to escape. 


The Whip-lash and Peace. 


Peace is instantly restored among the most sav- 
age combatants, even if twenty are engaged in 
the fray, by the sound, or even sight of the 
dreaded Esquimaux whip used by the Labradori- 
ans. Up to the present time, with two or three 
exceptions, says Abbe Ferland, no settler has suc- 
ceeded in raising any domesticated animal on ac- 
count of the dogs; cats, cows, pigs and sheep 
have all been destroyed by them. Even if a dog 
has been brought up in the house, his doom is 
sealed; at the first opportunity, when the master 
is away, the others pounce upon him and worry 
him to death. 


Fate of a Newfoundland Dog. 


A settler had procured a fine dog of the New- 
foundland breed, full of intelligence, and capable, 
by his extraordinary swimming powers, of render- 
ing great service to the fishermen in the sea. The 
Newfoundland enjoyed the privilege of entering 
into his master’s house and receiving the caresses 
of the different members of the family. This evi- 
dent preference excited deep: jealousy in the 
breasts of the Labrador dogs. They patiently 
waited for an occasion to avenge themselves. 
When their master was present, all was fair, open 
and peaceable; but one day a favorable opportu- 
nity occurred, and they fell on the poor New- 
foundland, killed him, and dragged his body to 
the sea. On their return to the house the em- 
barrassed mien of the conscious dogs led the set- 
tler to suspect that something was wrong. He 
soon missed the pet Newfoundland, and after a 
few hours discovered the mangled body of his 
favorite lying on the beach, where it had been left 
by the retiring waves. Only one goat and one 
pis escaped the general massacre when Abbe Fer- 
and was on the coast in 1858. 

—~@e—____—_—_. 


ANOTHER GHOST STORY. 
An English paper is responsible for the follow- 


ing: 

On a tecent occasion, Capt. W. Paton, while 
addressing the members of the Mercantile Associa- 
tion in London, in reference to the plan for re- 
pairing the Great Eastern, mentioned a singular 
occurrence which took place at New York. An 
impression got abroad that the ship was haunted, 
the alleged ghost being no other than the im- 
tempera of an unfortunate riveter, who was 

eard plying his avocations in one of the wells or 
compartments. Capt. Paton stated that before he 
left this country he believed that one of the men 
employed in her construction was missing. The 
man was a riveter. He was missed from the ship 
and never came for his wages, the supposition 
being that he had been riveted up in that part of 
the vessel. So firmly impressed were some of the 
men with this idea that they left the ship in conse- 
quence. They affirmed that they heard their de- 
parted friend busily engaged riveting in the middle 
of the night. 

The story was believed by many persons in New 
York, and on one occasion, while the ship was 


———}> 
He appeared pale with fright, and declared the| GALLERY OF ART. 
ghost of the riveter was busy in the bottom part ay sages! 
of the ship; in fact that he began riveting imme- 
diately over his head. Such was the consterna- 
tion among the divers that they called in the aid | 
of one of the spirit mediums, who sas somewhat | ters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and the ae 
numerous in the city of New York. The medium | generally, to our new stock of merchandise, selected with ewe 
came on board the ship, and, after an examination, | #"¢. of style and quality such as we feel assured will give sais: 
declared that the missing man was there, both ‘‘in| Especial attention will be given by us to the manutacture, in 
body and in spirit.” Fortunately, he (Capt. Pa- 


| the best styles and quality, of MirkoRs, PICTURE Frames, and 
ton,) by pure accident, was enabled to dispel the 
Being in a boat near the bows of the | 


CHILDS & JENKS, 

No. 127 TREMONT STREET....... +++e++-BOSTON, 
Opposite Park Street and the Common. 

Having recently removed into new and more commodior 





under repair, a diver signalled to be drawn up. 


| GILT-WorkK generally. Also, to such a stock of Paintings Ey. 
illusion. 


| GRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBUMS, &c., of Home and Foreigy 
manufacture, as will offer the best facilities to purchasers, jn sq 
ship, he discovered that a swivel connected with | 
the moorings worked to and fro, the movement | 
causing a chink or vibration which at times, more | 
especially at night, was heard throughout the ves- | 
a It was this sound which had conjured up, in| 
connection with the supposed fate of the unfortu- | 
nate riveter, the phantom whose mysterious tiding | 
spread such consternation on board of the big ship. | 
—— | 
WORK. 
Why do you stand ? 
There is something for aJl to do; 
Look forth on the wants of our teeming land— 
The sorrow and sin on every hand; 
Say, is there no work for you? 
There is work in the crowded street ; 
There is work in the silent cell; 
*Mid the noisiest hum and the busiest feet ; 
In halls where thronging multitudes meet; 
In the hovel where outcasts dwell. 


+o 


THE END OF DISSIPATION. 


An old man who has been living in the most ab- 
ject poverty for several years, vibrating between 
Worcester county and Berkshire, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut ; as he was shifted by sclectmen 
who wished to clear him from their precincts, has 
at last found a refuge, but perhaps only a tempo- 
rary one, in the State alhmshouse at Monson. For- 
ty years ago this same man did a heavy grain and; 
shipping business in New York, and was among 
the most. influential and respected of the merchants | 
of the metropolis. About the time of the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal, he with others conceived a 
grand scheme of doing an immense foreign trade, 
and went to Europe, taking most of his weakh with 
him. Family affairs did not run smooth and he 








gave up his grand project, went to London, led | 
a gay life, was feasted by lords, became very inti- | 
mate with the household of a noble earl, and was | 


presented at court by the American minister. 
Afterwards he crossed to Paris, where some im- 
broglio obliged him to accept the challenge of a 
fighting marquis, who sent a ball through his right 
arm; but our pauper being a poor shot, severely 
wounded his own second instead of the marquis, 
and had to leave that city. Then he went to 
Munich and made love to a niece of one of the 


royal families, was accepted, got drunk at a palatial | 


ball over his conquest, made a bad thing of it, 
and left Munich with dispatch. He continued in 
his excesses, gambled away all bis property, was 
a vagabond in England a few years, then in New 
York, and then throughout Western Massachusetts. 
His life is a sadder comment on fast living than 
was ever written. 
—— {9 
IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT EMPHASIS. 


A stranger from the country, observing one of 
“‘Carpenter’s Counting-house Rules” hanging 
against a wall, lifted it, and inquiring the object, 


lection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet in the 
study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers UNSUrpassed 
inducements; connected with which may be found a rare and 
choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson, Northeote 
Ruskin, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winklemann, Taylor, Cajeoy’ 
and othe's of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery,with the names and rey. 
idences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the me tmbers of 
the profession to give us the same, for our mutual accommodation, 

We soiicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on Us in 
each of our recent business connections; while an experience of 
twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us in the ay 
surance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 

CHILDS & JENKs, 

ALFRED A. CHILDS, late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street, 
Cuas. W. JENKs, late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 


§@~ To accommodate our patrons, a Post-office Box is in the 
Store, trom which letters are forwarded four times daily. Also,a 


| Dressing-Room, and Lock-boxes for packages, for the use of Ly. 
|; dies while shopping. 


All the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, Brook. 
line and Brighton Cars pass the Store; and we shall be happy te 
furnish seats to our friends while waiting. Vi- 


HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 
oS weeseccnsscosceness ++ -$1,25, 
30 SPRINGS...... +315 
35 SPRINGS....... cavabe Cah batramecmuecevewews $1,73. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........Washington Street........300, 
49—3m 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
. MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 


| 272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOy, 


Gz We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

ga Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 
tion. 32-ly 


256. 256. 256. "256256. 


YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


| OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 





256. 
35—ly 





HOMGOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13434 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 


&@~ Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies for 
| children. 43m 








| PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


| SABBATH SCHUOLS and Priv. indiv s It 
was answered— | rivate individuals who contem 


“It is a rule for counting houses.” 


Too well-bred, as he construed politeness, to | 


ask unnecessary questions, he turned it over, and 
up and down repeatedly, and at last, in a paradox 
of baffled curiosity, inquired— 

‘‘How in the name of nature do you count houses | 
with this thing ?” 

There is another good illustration of the impor- 
tance of emphasis :— 

‘*Boy,” said a visitor at the house of a friend, to 
his little son, ‘‘step over the way, and see how old 
Mrs. Brown is.” 

The boy did the errand, and on his return re- 
ported that Mrs. Brown did not know how old she 
was, and that she did not know what business he 
had to ask such a question, and that she said he 
might find out by his own knowledge. 


+ 


‘*‘Wuy don’t you wheel the barrow of coals, 
Ned?” said a miner to one of his sons. ‘‘It’s not 
a very hard job: there's an inclined plane to re- 
lieve you.” 

vA !” replied Ned, who had more relish for wit 
than work; ‘‘the plane may be inclined, but I am} 


not.” 
—_+o+—____ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ricu anp HcmMBLE; or the Mission of Bertha Grant. A story 
for Young People. By Oliver Optic, author of “Poor and Proud,” 
“Little by Little,” “The Riverdale Story Books.” Just published 
by Lee & Shepard, of this city. i 

Tux Farmer Boy, and how he became Commander-in-Chief. | 
By Uncle Juvinell. Edited by William M. Thayer, author of ‘Phe | 
Pioneer Boy.’ Published by Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington | 
Street, Boston. 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, and how we Conduct it. By Waldo Ab- 
bott. With an Introduction by John 8. C, Abbott. Sold by Henry 
Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 

AkT AND ARTLESSNESS. By Mrs. Madeline Leslic, author of 
“Minnie and her Pets," &c. Sold by Lee & Shepard, this city. 

Eva, or the Swedish Sunday School, and Life's Struggle. Pub- 
lished and Sold by Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

THe INTERMEDIATE READER, for the use of Schools; with an In- 
troductory Treatise on Reading and the Vocal Organs. By G. S. 
Hillard. With original illustrations. Boston, sold by Brewer & 
Tileston. 

Tom Roy, or the Mother's Prayer answered; and WALTER'S 
Wish. Boston, sold by Henry Hoyt. 

INVITATIONS To Jesus. A package of Tracts by Rev. William 
Reid, D. D. Boston, sold by Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

MINNIE AND HER Pets, A series of “Juveniles,” 7 ~ ani- 
mals and birds. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Sold by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

Bors’ Detieut. A series of five books, describing the various 
sports and amusements of boys; such as their out-door sports, 
archery and angling, &c. 

Grris’ Deiicnt. Five books describing the plays and amuse- 
ments of girls. The following titles will indicate their character: 
How to make Cardboard Toys; Paper Toys; Ornamental Toys; 
How to Dress a Doll, &c. Published and sold by Cyrus G. Cook, 
No. 37 Brattle Street. 

New Games.—The Srsce or Fort Scmprer, a Naval Game. 
The BaTTLe FIELDS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN REBELLION. A 
Military Game. The Game oF EuREKA. These Games,are well 
adapted to amuse in the family circle. They are for shle by A. 
Williams & Co., 100 Washingtou Street, Beston. 
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plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bookso a 
| the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of leze adopied, of giving a frade discowl® 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo! sending Dt 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish wil 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileged 
| returning any books they chouse to reject after an examination 

This new feature of trade commends itsel! to a!) our Salbaih 
school friends, and 1 am constantly supplying libraries on is 
principle in all parts of New Enxland. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 CoxnuilL. 


EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS. FOR 987,00 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THe CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WoxLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1..........cscceeeceeeees Twelve Dollars. 


Press, 5 by 6 inches $7,00 | Can of Ink.. 
1 font of type.. ...3.00 } Iron Chase.. 





Printing Office No. 2............Twenty-two Dollars 


Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 | Marble slab.......-+ 
One font of type........... 3,00 
One font of fancy type... 2,00 
Composing Stick.......... 1,50 
Ink Roller........... co cece Wy 
Office complete.... 


No. 2 Press wi:h No 1 office, without No. 1 Press 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style......... 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES axe TH set 
CHRAPKST, MUST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presse evel 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fue! 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself of 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained IP any 
own, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typo 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comet 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels. uve 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice OF PRESSES; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $13; N° 40 
PRICK OF PRINTING Orricrs, including Press: No. 1, $12: ye. 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. . 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 

13 WATER STREET. BOSTOS: 
—— 


—— 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- N° § 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


ade 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not m : 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year 


Bounp Vo.tumus, PRics $1,25- 








